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Fic.1 VAN Dyck: IsABELLE BRANT 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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VAN DYCK’S PORTRAIT OF ISABELLE BRANT 


By Lzo van PuyvELDE 
Brussels, Belgium 


Translation by CHARLES ROGERS BORDLEY 


The portrait of Isabelle Brant, Ruben’s wife, coming from the Hermitage, 
is one of the most beautiful that I had the pleasure of admiring in the Mellon 
Collection at Washington, a collection which constitutes the principal 
base of the new National Art Gallery under construction in that city. It 
is one of the best executed portraits of seventeenth century Flemish art. 

The composition, although conceived in a very Baroque sense, is never- 
theless very easy. The model is pictured seated beside a table. The figure, 
enlarged by the movement of the extended left arm and by a black mantle 
which envelopes it, without making it heavy, is presented with unusual 
breadth. This breadth is augmented by a large curtain to the left, and in 
the space left free to the right by the portico which Rubens had erected 
in the courtyard of his home in Antwerp. The expression of the physiog- 
nomy is broad and open, frank and full of vitality. Isabelle Brant receives 
here from the artist some of the allure of a grande dame. She is dressed in 
a satin robe with shimmering cuffs, and her bodice is decorated with fine 
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embroideries and is bedecked with the rich jewels listed in the inventory 
of the personal belongings in Isabelle Brant’s will, which is preserved in 
the archives of Chateau de Gebeck near Brussels. In this document are 
specified pearls, estimated at a value of 1100 to 1200 florins, a Spanish 
gold chain worth 500 florins, a heavy pendant which is called a “tremblant.” 

With his habitual assurance Max Rooses has, on three occasions, attrib- 
uted this painting to Rubens.’ 

He has never given reasons for this attribution. Once he made mention 
of a drawing in the British Museum (Fig. 2). He said that this drawing 
had been executed in the preparation of this painting. But the head of it 
is represented in reverse direction, and as we shall see later, this drawing 
is made for the picture in the Uffizi of Florence. 

When for the first time I saw the picture in 1929 at Leningrad, doubts 
about the attribution to Rubens arose in my mind. I saw in it more and 
more the stamp of Van Dyck. In an article on “The Portraits of Women 
by Rubens”, I took my stand with Dr. W. von Bode, Dr. G. Gliick and 
Dr. L. Burchard, who frankly attributed this picture to Van Dyck, partic- 
ularly because of the presence of the famous portico which Rubens had 
had erected in his garden. Of this portico Van Dyck has made a drawing 
which is found on the back of a sheet of drawing paper belonging to Van 
Dyck, depicting a Saint John the Baptist. Van Dyck has again introduced 
this portico in a picture in which the sitter is not identified, and which is 
cited in the inventory of the belongings of Alexandre Voet, dated 1689.* 
Those who prefer to base their attributions on written documents have 
made use of a text by Felibien, in his “Entretiens,” 1666, in which there 
is consideration of a portrait of Isabelle Brant, offered by Van Dyck to 
Rubens, at the time of his departure for Rome. 

After some years I was much pleased to see the picture again, in Wash- 
ington, thanks to the kindness of Mr. David E. Finley; and a more careful 
examination of the style has corroborated the contention of these learned 
men, who have based their opinion on these documents. Here is evidence 
of a work from the hand of Van Dyck, and indeed of an early work, which 
must have been executed before his departure for Italy, probably in 1621. 

The conception is not that of Rubens. We know other portraits done 
by this artist of his first wife; he always saw in Isabelle Brant the good and 


"First, in L’Oeuvre de Rubens, Vol. IV (1890) P. 136, then in Bulletin Rubens, IV (1896) 
P. 284, and finally in Onze Kunst, VI (1902) P. 42. 


*Revue de l’Art, Paris, 1937. 
*Collection of Frits Lugt, The Hague. 
“Bulletin des Archives d’Anvers, XXII, P. 39 and P. 72. 
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Fic. 3  RusBens: IsABELLE BRANT 
Uffizi, Florence 


Fic. 4 RUBENS: ISABELLE BRANT 
Pinacotheque, Munich 















devoted spouse such as he speaks of in a letter on the 15th of July, 1626, 
by which he announces the death of his wife, to his French correspondent 
Pierre Dupuy: “Truly, I have lost an excellent companion; one could — 
what am I saying, one must really love her since she had none of the con- 
traryness of her sex: no depressed moods at all, none of the weakness of 
woman, nothing but goodness and kindness; her virtues caused everyone 
to cherish her during her life and to weep for her since her death.” 

The first portrait that Rubens made of his wife is the one in which he 
figures at her side, a portrait, which to judge of it according to the style 
and execution, dates from the year of their marriage, 1609° (Fig. 4). In 
this portrait, the artist confers upon his wife that simple and joyous appear- 
ance of young womanhood glowing with happiness at being able to pledge 
devotion to her husband, but without the allure which the Washington 
picture confers upon her. Rubens painted her again six years later, in the 
picture in the Mauritshuis at The Hague: seeing in the simple intimacy of 
everyday life this woman, grown into the mother, who has given him two 
sons, has been an excellent housekeeper, good wife and faithful companion, 
with a countenance full of kindness which fixes her husband with its deep 
look. Of this same portrait there exists an enlarged and more feeble replica 
in the Wallace collection in London, as well as another which was formerly 
in the Porges collection in Paris and which is now in the Von Moltke col- 
lection in Copenhagen. 

Finally, Rubens later left two portraits of Isabelle Brant in which she is 
represented at about the same age as in the Washington portrait (Fig. 1). 
First is the excellent drawing in the British Museum referred to above. 
This portrait has been executed with the fine sincerity that one may 
expect from an artist who depicts the features of his beloved companion: 
the squint of the eyes is admittedly there, and nothing of the ravages of 
time and perhaps sickness is omitted in her face whereby muscular contrac- 
tion destroys the regularity of modeling in cheeks and brow. Then comes 
the picture we find in the Ufhzi (Fig. 3) of Florence.’ This picture in 
Florence, for which the drawing in the British Museum has obviously served 
in composition and construction, represents once again with its sobriety, a 
decent, family mother, a little burdened, but still gentle and loving.* 


*Max Rooses and Charles Ruelans, Correspondance de Rubens, III (Antwerp, 1909) P. 446. 

*Munich, Pinacotheque. 

"No. 799, another identical portrait, No. 180, in the same museum is only a copy. 

*A replica, without the hands, is to be found in the August Neuerburg collection in Hamburg; 
a copy belongs to the Duke of Norfolk; another portrait with coarser expression coming from 
Hugh Blaker’s collection at Old Isleworth, Middlesex, is now owned by heirs of Marcus Kappel 
in Berlin. Several portraits of unknown women are wrongly presented as portraits of Isabelle 
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In not one of these Isabelle Brant portraits executed by Rubens has the 
artist represented his wife with the allure of the grande dame that one sees 
in the Mellon collection portrait. The conception of this picture is that 
which Anthony Van Dyck has multiplied throughout his works: the nat- 
ural tendency of Anthony Van Dyck’s perceptions impelled him to confer 
on models who posed for him that elegance and breadth which one admires 
in his portraits. 

And then, one notices in this picture, coloring, and especially workman- 
ship, which are not precisely that which Rubens used at the time his first 
wife was still alive, up until 1626. The coloring is more brilliant than 
Rubens’ portraits of this period: the yellow in the gold embroideries on the 
bodice and the gold chain contrasts with the red in the dress, and this red 
comes to value by the juxtaposition of the black cloak, upon which the 
clear gray-blued reflections, peculiar to Van Dyck, are seen. The treatment 
itself is indeed more that of young Van Dyck than that of the arrived and 
mature Rubens. The flesh is not executed with that liquid flow of mass 
which produces a relatively sleek surface in the pictures of Rubens about 
1620, but with pigment a bit heavy and cross-grained, which one often sees 
in many of young Van Dyck’s works, and which also calls for more impasto 
in the more lighted parts. This impasto, particularly the stamp of Van 
Dyck before his departure for Italy, is noticed again in the fabric of the 
bodice and sleeves, and in the manner of indicating the neckline with solid 
strokes, rapidly executed. The portico which is seen on the right, Rubens 
would have painted more lightly, with thinner pigment, while skillfully 
using some of the brown tone which he had the habit of spreading on the 
white preparation of the canvas. Here it is painted with an opaque color. 
Finally, there are still in this portrait two peculiarities of workmanship 
belonging to the young Van Dyck: first, the manner of indicating the roots 
of hair, done in sombre color which, so to speak, flows into the clear 
color of the forehead; it is a manner in which Corneille de Vos seems to 
have imitated the young Van Dyck and which Rubens never employed; 
then the lace of the cuffs is as if pasted on to sleeves which form the back- 
ground, Rubens incorporates the pigment of such cuffs into that of the 
sleeve. 

From all this we infer that this fine portrait of Isabelle Brant is not a 
picture by Rubens, but one of the earliest masterpieces of Anthony Van 
Dyck, done shortly before his departure for Italy when twenty years old. 


Brant, such as the one in the royal castle of Windsor, of which I have seen a good copy in the 
reception room of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University, as well as the Lady with a Fan 
in the Berlin State’s Museum, which, I believe, represents one of Isabelle Brant’s sisters. 
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Fic.2 RupeNns: ISABELLE BRANT (Drawing) 
The British Museum, London 














Fic. 1 LucA DELLA RopBiA: MADONNA (Glazed terracotta) 
The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 











TWO FLORENTINE SCULPTURES AT TOLEDO 


By Uxricu MippELporF 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Toledo Museum of Art has recently added to its collections two 
valuable pieces of Italian Renaissance sculpture.’ Both are equally famous; 
yet for certain reasons they were nevertheless practically unknown until a 
short time ago. Desiderio’s Pietra Serena relief, showing the delicate profile 
of a young female saint”, enjoyed a great popularity after a fashion; photo- 
graphs and plaster casts of it could be found in the remotest corners of the 
whole world; but the original was hidden away in the Scottish country seat 
or in the London town-house of Lord Wemyss, where only very few had 
a chance to see it. And even those few could never quite appreciate its 
loveliness, because it was disfigured by a disagreeable blackish color. Luca 
della Robbia’s glazed terracotta relief of the Virgin and Child had remained 
in the possession of the artist’s descendants until the late nineteenth century. 
Then it changed hands a number of times, and disappeared for about two 
generations.® It came to light again only last year in the exhibition of Italian 
sculpture in the Detroit Institute of Arts, where Desiderio’s relief also made 
its public debut.* Two masterpieces redeemed from oblivion: that is an 
event, and it is worth stopping a while to take stock of what has now 
become more or less common property. 

Both works have occasionally been questioned as to their attribution, the 
Desiderio relief even as to its authenticity.” That is understandable, since 
it is hard to judge sculptures from photographs only. The photographs of 
the Desiderio relief were even incredibly bad, as they had not been taken 


*I have to thank the Administration of the Museum for their kind permission to publish the two 
reliefs. They have shown the kindest interest in this study by putting the beautiful photographs 
reproduced here at my disposition. 


*Pietra Serena, 22 x 1514 inches; from the Palazzo Brunaccini-Campagni (now Palazzo Fenzi?) 
in Florence; Samuel Woodburn Sale, London, May, 1854 (no. 587), Collection of the Earl of 
Wemyss, Gosford House, Edinburgh, Collection of the late Lord Duveen (1937). 


*Terracotta, glazed in blue and white, 2834 x 187% inches. The relief was sold in 1879 by the 
Marchese Carlo Viviani della Robbia to Prince Demidoff. It appeared in 1880 in the sale of 
works of art from San Donato, the Demidoff’s villa near Florence. Later it was in the collection 
of Paul and Theophile Finet, of Paris and Brussels. Lord Duveen, from whose collection it 
came into the Toledo Museum, acquired it from Madame Paul Finet, of Neuilly. 


‘Eighteenth Loan Exhibition of Old Masters, The Detroit Museum of Arts. Catalogue of an 
exhibition of Italian Gothic and Early Renaissance sculpture, by W. R. Valentiner, numbers 31 
and 37. Cf. also Pantheon, XXII, 1938, 315, and ArT IN AMERICA, XXVI, 1938, 76. 

®Maud Crutwell, Donatello, London, 1911, p. 144. ascribes the relief to Bastianini. If she had 
read more carefully Hans Semper, Donatello, Seine Zeit und Schule, Wien, 1875, she would have 
found on page 268 the remark: “Profilbiiste der heiligen Cdcilia in Basreltef (jetzt im Besitz des 
Lord Elgo. Reproduciert durch den vor einigen Jahren verstorbenen Bildhauer Bastianini).’’ 
Semper was well-informed, and it does not occur to him to question the genuineness of the relief. 
His remark about the casts explains their dated character. A. Venturi, Storia Dell’ Arte, VI, 1908, 
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from the original, but from the above-mentioned casts, which in turn were 
more than insufficient, having changed the noble delicacy of the relief into 
a saccharine softness of pronouncedly Victorian flavor. Today the doubts 
in regard to the two sculptures have been dispelled, and with reason. But 
that leads us right into the discussion. 

It is difficult to introduce a work by Luca della Robbia and say some- 
thing more than the vague generalities which we are used to hear about him 
and his work. To us his character appears so uncomplicated, his works so 
simple and pleasing, that, as much as they may appeal to our esthetic sense, 
they do not seem to arouse our curiosity very much, or to offer any special 
problems. And yet we may suppose that Luca della Robbia had his strug- 
gles before he found the style which was to bring to his later work such 
easy and general success. And simple and natural as his technique of glazing 
terracotta sculpture in bright colors may be, it was certainly not invented 
in one day or by one man. The Florentine potters of the period can claim 
some credit for it, as can Ghiberti, and as can probably a few other con- 
temporary sculptors.° And it must have taken him years and years to 
arrive at the complete mastery of this technique as shown, for instance, in 
the Madonna relief in Toledo. The only difficulty is that with all the 
insight we seem to have into this clear mind of Luca’s, with all the innu- 
merable works which can be attributed with good reason to him, we actu- 
ally know less about him than about any of the other great sculptors of 
his time. We can easily follow step by step the careers of Donatello, of 
Ghiberti, of Michelozzo, and of many minor men, but not that of Luca 
della Robbia. He was thirty years old when we first hear about his activ- 
ities; that was in 1431, when he got the commission for the marble Cantoria 
in the Cathedral in Florence. He was over forty years old when he appears 
before our eyes for the first time with a work showing, at least in certain 
sections, his characteristic glazing technique, the tabernacle in Peretola of 
1441. Thus his whole youth lies enshrouded in darkness, and throughout 
his whole following long life, especially towards its close, dates for his 
works, particularly his terracotta reliefs, remain rare. The problems which 


424, calls the relief simply modern. The same, Schubring, Donatello, Klassiker der Kunst, Stuttgart, 
1907, 177, 202. 

Maud Crutwell, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, London and New York, 1902, 134, is also 
responsible for a very unappreciative judgment on the Robbia relief; she ascribes it to Giovanni 
della Robbia. 

°The predecessors of Luca della Robbia in the glazing technique are discussed by F. Schottmiiller, 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXVII, 1906, 225; and by W. Bode, Jahrbuch der 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XLII, 1921, 51. The fact that the contrasting of light, almost 
white, figures with a solid blue background was in use before the time of the Robbias and not 
limited to sculpture has been pointed out by G. Gronau, Kunstchronik, XV, 193. 
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were certainly present even in his apparently limpid existence tantalize and 
badly frustrate what curiosity we might have about him. 

Even if we have to admit that we know little or nothing about Luca 
della Robbia’s earlier and latest activity, it is safe to assume that he never 
covered as much ground in his development as any of his contemporaries. 
He changes little in style during the period of his life which we know fairly 
well; what reason is there to assume that he made long and quick strides 
before and after? It is possible that his tendency toward a commercial 
exploitation of his new technical process has something to do with this, 
even if the mainspring must lie in a peculiar disposition of his character. 
These reliefs of his could be turned out by the dozen almost mechanically 
by any workshop helper. It was enough that certain prototypes were mod- 
eled by the artist himself; then exact replicas and free variations could be 
easily produced with Luca giving only the last finish here and there. For 
these productions there was apparently a permanent demand, so that with 
comparatively little mental effort on the part of the artist the workshop 
could be very busy and finances flourishing. A continually struggling and 
ever-changing mind like that of Donatello would have been poorly adapted 
for such a task. It is quite probable that Luca’s patrons preferred him the 
way he was. They had thus a guarantee that the artist would never startle 
them with unexpected innovations, would never baffle them by losing him- 
self in the vagaries of formal experiments not understandable by the average 
layman. Certainly both things suit each other here: external conditions 
and an inclination of the artist toward a peaceful existence, undisturbed 
by temperamental wrestlings with the problems of his art; and both con- 
tributed equally to create this astonishing phenomenon of a style preserved 
through about half a century, unaltered but generally respected and never 
debased to the purely mercenary level of a Neri di Bicci or a Master of the 
Marble Madonnas. 

The reassuring smoothness of life and work which we must imagine as 
determining the atmosphere of Luca della Robbia’s workshop was of course 
most favorable for the employment of helpers. Idiosyncrasies like those of 
Michelangelo would make fruitful collaboration impossible. It was possible 
to learn here, and what was learned could always be used advantageously. 
Even a small talent could confidently float on the placid stream into which 
Luca della Robbia had shaped his activity. It was certain not to sink too 
far below the general level. There is no doubt that in many works, attrib- 
uted justly to Luca, collaborators had their share. But it is hard, if not 
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impossible, to determine the precise extent of such collaboration, so well is 
everything welded together. That Luca della Robbia was after all one of 
the powerful personalities of the early Renaissance may have manifested 
itself in other forms than in Ghiberti or Donatello, but the fact asserts 
itself unmistakably, and I think in just the manner in which, on a limited 
ground and with methods which smack of the medieval, he builds up his 
art as a dignified, well-constructed, and consistent edifice thoroughly colored 
by his personality. 

Matters being as I have tried to characterize them, it is much easier to 
convince ourselves that a work like the Madonna in Toledo’ (Fig. 1) is 
really Luca’s than to find a plausible chronological place for it in his devel- 
opment. I should suggest for it a date well beyond the early years of the 
master, right in the time of his fully developed manhood, perhaps between 
1445 and 1450.° I cannot, however, fit this relief easily into the chron 
ology of the Madonna reliefs which is usually accepted. But the date sug- 
gested seems to me the only possible one, if we make the few dated works 
of Luca’s the basis for our argument. The chronology of the other Madonna 
reliefs will probably be modified in time, if we are ever able to penetrate 
deeper into the history of the sculptor’s mind. 

Between the earlier marble sculptures, like the Cantoria (1431-38), the 
reliefs of the Campanile (143'7-39)*°, the scenes from the life of St. Peter 
for an altar in the Florentine Cathedral (1439)”, and a work from the 
early forties, the tabernacle of $. Maria Nuova, now in the church of 
Peretola (1441-43)*’, there seems to be a definite change in style (Figs. 2 
and 3). It is not a big step, but it is noticeable enough, especially if we 
pay attention to general lines of composition rather than to details. A 
great richness of movement, freedom in the arrangement of the draperies 
in interesting, unorthodox patterns, and emphasis on hundreds of little 
detail observations have all been given up in favor of a simple, almost rigid 
monumentality. The figures are squarely set; they stand rigidly upright, 
as if imprisoned between two verticals. The garments are simplified and 
laid into a few clear lines. The tomb of the Bishop Federighi in S. Trinita 
(1455-56)** shows a further increase in this tendency. The most conspic- 


"The most recent literature: Allan Marquand, Luca della Robbia, Princeton University Press, 
1914, p. 55, number 12. O. Wulff, Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXXVIII, 1917, 
240. W. Bode, Florentiner Bildhauer der Renaissance, Berlin, 1921, 157. 

*I have to correct somewhat the statement I made in Pantheon, XXII, 1938, 315. The similarity 
of this composition to Verrocchio’s Madonnas, which was among others the reason why Miss 
Crutwell doubted Luca’s authorship, cannot be quoted as a proof for a late date. Cf. my remarks 
concerning this similarity further below. 

*Marquand, /. c., p. 3, no. 1. "Tbid., p. 41, no. 7. *Tbid., p. 122, no. 33. 

*Ibid., p. 34, no. 6. *Marquand, /. ¢., p. 61, no. 14. 
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LUCA DELLA ROBBIA: RESURRECTION OF CHRIST (Glazed terracotta) 
Cathedral, Florence, Italy 
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Fic. 5 Luca DELLA RopBiA: ASCENSION OF CHRIST (Glazed terracotta) 
Cathedral, Florence, Italy 














uous feature in the composition of the Toledo Madonna is just this severity. 
The unbroken vertical of its left outline, the effective rectangular contrasts 
in the pattern of the folds, the restraint in the movements all contribute to 
achieve the impression of a solemn and majestic dignity. How different are 
the lively and graceful turning of the heads of the singing angels in the 
Cantoria from the reserved and almost stiff bending of the Madonna’s head. 
If we examine the glazed terracotta reliefs of the forties, we can make a 
similar observation. The lunette with the Resurrection of Christ in the 
Cathedral of Florence (1442-45)** differs precisely in the same way from 
its later companion-piece, the Ascension of the Lord (1446-51)."° How 
much more grandiose is the figure of Christ in the latter as compared with 
that in the former (Figs. 4 and 5). Again the movement and the outlines 
have been simplified, the draperies organized according to one monumental 
idea. It is with the apostles who witness the Ascension that the Madonna 
in Toledo seems to have the closest relationship. The straight lines of their 
backs, the abrupt movements of their heads, recall the above-mentioned 
peculiarities of the Madonna. The drapery has taken the lead; it veils the 
natural curves of the body and conceals the functional part of the limbs, 
such as shoulders and elbows. This is very unlike the way in which the 
drapery underlines the articulation of the body in most of the figures of 
the Cantoria or in the Christ in the Resurrection. In the Ascension relief 
as well as in certain parts of the Toledo Madonna there is still some tend- 
ency towards a great number of small folds, suggesting the thin, crumpling 
material the angels are wearing in the Cantoria; but these clusters of thin 
folds seem to be frozen. The two candle-bearing angels in the sacristy 
of the Cathedral (1448-51)*° have perhaps more variety in their garments, 
anticipating a later style, but the clarity of their proportions and outlines, 
the elementary simplicity of their movements, and the predominance of the 
long, simple lines of the drapery in their general composition betray them 
as not too dissenting members of the same family. Among the Madonnas 
it is the one above the portal of S. Domenico in Urbino (1449-50)*" which 
can be best compared with the Madonna in Toledo. Its head is completely 
ruined; so we must limit ourselves to a comparison of the motive in general 
and of the draperies. The Child in Urbino is leaning against His mother 
in the same almost detached way as in the Toledo relief. The Virgin does 
not even bend Her head. There is simplicity of outline, although a new 
bulging out, a new, more energetic distribution of plastic masses seems 


*Marquand, I. ¢., p. 76, no. 19. *Marquand, /. ¢., p. 94, no. 23. 
*Ibid., p. 73, no. 18. “Ibid., p. 113, no. 27. 








to announce itself. The Virgin and the accompanying saints are almost 
drowned in their heavy draperies. Close in time to these works, though 
perhaps a bit earlier, may be also the beautiful Madonna with Angels from 
the Via dell’ Agnolo in the Bargello**, which carries on so many features 
of the Peretola tabernacle.”® 

I do not want this suggestion of a date for the Toledo Madonna to be 
taken as more than an attempt, made with great reserve, to establish a new 
fixed point in Luca della Robbia’s long career. Unless we take the sculptor 
out of the isolation in which he has been dealt with heretofore, we will 
never arrive at a real understanding of his art. We can certainly trace one 
day the motives of his Madonnas to Fra Angelico, Domenico Veneziano, 
and other contemporary painters. We might, on the other hand, find reflec- 
tions of his sculptures in the works of painters. We must eventually try 
to understand the meaning of his development as a phase of the develop- 
ment of Florentine sculpture in general. Ghiberti and Michelozzo have 
certainly been his ““Wahlverwandte,” and, more than that, his ideals whom 
he tried to emulate. Unfortunately, it is not at all easy to give a precise 
account of Luca’s relation to Ghiberti, though we have every reason to 
suspect that it was extremely close. Throughout his life he was apparently 
inclined to turn back for inspiration to the man who once, in his earliest 
years, must have introduced him to sculpture. The Toledo Madonna and 
the works we could group around it can show us what character this rela- 
tionship had. It is not the single idea, which Luca borrowed in a more or 
less casual and superficial manner, but he seems to have followed with deep 
interest and with great profit for his art the essential and fundamental 
developments which were taking place in Ghiberti’s style. The ambition 
to achieve new monumental effects which we could discover in Luca’s 
works between 1440 and 1450 finds its precise parallel in the same years 
in the latest works of Ghiberti, works which are usually somewhat neg- 
lected, overshadowed as they are by the lively richness of the reliefs of the 
Porta del Paradiso. Ghiberti’s ‘‘terzaz maniera” announces itself already 
in the crystalline, somewhat cool perfection of the S. Stephen on Orsan- 
michele (1428).”° It becomes more outspoken in the almost Masacciesque 
greatness of style, which makes the reliefs of the sarcophagus of S$. Zenobius 
in the Cathedral of Florence (1432-42) the most superb expression of 

*[bid., p. 66, no. 15. 


: *In the same period might belong also the so-called Wellington Madonna. Cf. Marquand, 
Cy P. $3, NO, 11. 


a | take this date, which is sometimes disputed, from Julius V. Schlosser, Lorenzo Ghiberti’s 
Denk digkeiten, Berlin, 1912, II, 57. 
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Florentine monumentality in sculpture. And it asserts itself in an almost 
bewildering, uncompromising radicality in Ghiberti’s last work, the sportello 
in S. Maria Nuova in Florence (1450). The ascetic simplicity, the severe 
symmetry, and the greatness in spirit in this small bronze relief show in an 
extreme way what Luca della Robbia was aiming at in his change of style. 
In these same fateful years, Michelozzo ends his activity as a sculptor with 
two works, which give such an outré formulation of this new artistic creed 
that one is tempted to suspect that he gave up sculpture altogether because 
he had ventured so far down this road that he saw himself suddenly at a 
dead end. His terracotta statue of S. John the Baptist in the SS. Annunziata 
in Florence and the statuette of the silver altar of the Baptistery (1452), 
which repeats the same motives, find in their abstract austerity no equal 
for many centuries, almost not until Thorvaldsen’s famous Blessing Christ. 
Luca della Robbia’s direct connections with Michelozzo will not be touched 
upon here; they are well documented; and special investigation into them 
might prove worthwhile, but has, as a matter of fact, never been seriously 
attempted. What matters here is that we find both Luca and Michelozzo 
between 1440 and 1450 pursuing very similar aims. It is not impossible 
that Michelozzo’s Madonnas, like that in the Bargello, with the blue inlay 
work in the background, are responsible for the general idea of the Madonna 
in Toledo. It is certainly also no accident that a very similar Madonna com- 
position was used in the same years by an artist who can be loosely affiliated 
with the men just discussed: Bernardo Rossellino, in his Bruni tomb in 
S. Croce (before 1444).™ 

The later style of Luca della Robbia’s workshop, especially as expressed 
by his nephew Andrea, means relaxation, a softening, even a wooing of 
popular taste. The ambitions become more modest, and the Robbia ware 
falls in line with the less exalted, more congenial marble sculptures of 
Antonio Rossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, and others. And yet there was 
a worthy follower who continued at least some of Luca’s ideas on a higher 
level: Andrea del Verrocchio. There was no workshop in Florence where 
this encyclopedic mind has not looked for inspirations. The threads which 
tie him to Luca della Robbia are not easy to discover. In this connection 
it may be sufficient to point to the fact that it is Verrocchio who in the 
second half of the Quattrocento takes up and popularizes through his own 
and his workshop’s carved, modeled, and painted Madonnas the icono- 
™It may be said in parenthesis that the marble relief of the Virgin and Child which the 


Bargello acquired a few years ago belongs in the circle of Bernardo Rossellino rather than in that 
of Michelozzo, to whom it is traditionally attributed. (Photograph, Alinari, 31190). 
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graphic type of Luca’s Toledo relief, the Virgin with the Child standing 
rather independently at her side. 

Thus the Madonna in Toledo is not only a beautiful work of art, worthy 
of a big museum, but also an important document for the history of art 


and artists in Florence. 
* * * 


Desiderio da Settignano was one of the favorites of the gods, to whom 
they allotted only a very short span of years but unlimited success and 
fame in his lifetime and for many centuries to come. He left a surprisingly 
large number of works, considering the fact that he did not live beyond his 
thirty-fifth year; and these reliefs, statues, and busts, the large monument 
for Carlo Marzuppini in S. Croce, and the tabernacle in S. Lorenzo belong 
to the most popular and most characteristic representatives of Florentine 
Renaissance sculpture. Again, as in the case of Luca della Robbia, there 
is, apart from the beauty and charm of his works, very little in Desiderio’s 
personality and life to satisfy our curiosity. We do not know if the pre- 
occupation with so much work ever allowed him to develop an outspoken 
personality. In the memory of posterity he lives on as a gentle and pleasant, 
early mature and industrious youth”, a picture probably determined more 
by the very personal, delicate character of his work than by actual knowl- 
edge of facts. We do not know much about the background from which 
he sprang. Settignano, Rovezzano, Maiano, and Fiesole, thanks to their 
quarries, must have been for centuries full of men who executed sculpture 
in one form or another. Desiderio’s family was apparently in these years 
transforming itself from one of peasants into one of the typical dynasties 
of stonemasons, similar to that of the Ferrucci in Settignano. The father, 
the brothers, and various members of the following generations all attended 
to this new trade”, and though none of them attained celebrity such as his, 
we can well understand Desiderio’s art as the highest refinement of a long 
and broad local tradition, which blossomed suddenly into such a rare flower 
when the gods gave genius and understanding of the highest aims of the 


*Cf. the introduction to Vasari’s Vita of Desiderio, Vasari, ed. Milanesi, III, Firenze, 1906, 107. 
If the woodcut in Vasari’s book really goes back to an authentic portrait of Desiderio, it might 
confirm this imaginary picture; it shows handsome, almost classical, features, and a crop of 
beautiful curly hair. 

*Cf. the genealogical tree in Milanesi’s edition of Vasari, /. ¢., p. 113, and the documents recently 
published with great care by Clarence Kennedy, Rivista d’Arte, XII, 1930, 243-291. I do not think 
we ought to stress too much Desiderio’s descendance from peasants. Is it not probable that most of 
these families from the hill of Fiesole combined agricultural work, as a permanent basis, with work 
centered around the quarries, which must have been most intermittent? Besides, these large Italian 
peasant families had, as they still have, certainly members in other trades, and here in Fiesole 
and surroundings, the quarries were bound to be more enticing than anything else. 
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DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO: PROFILE HEAD OF ST. CECILIA 
The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 





















period to one of these craftsmen. What other impressions helped to shape 
Desiderio’s mind and taste we can only guess. And very little we know 
about the growth, the maturing and the full development of his art. All 
that has taken place in such a short time that we need dated works from 
every year to be able to follow it. But again we are deplorably informed 
about the artist’s chronology. 

The charm of children and women seems to have been most congenial 
to Desiderio’s temperament. Vasari praises his “‘arie di feminine e di fan- 
ciuelli con delicata dolce e vezzosa maniera’” above everything else. If 
Vasari had wanted to describe the relief in Toledo (Fig. 6)** he could 
not better have chosen his words. The delicacy with which the chisel has 
drawn the silhouette, with which it has followed the forms of the face and 
neck, with which it has rendered the soft curly hair and the fresh, light 
garments is unsurpassed in the whole Quattrocento. Sweet — dolce — is 
a word, much misused now, which, divested of all our modern and cheap 
sentimental associations, may ring in our ears with the somewhat archaic 
crispness which it still has in Vasari’s language, expressing the soft and 
restrained mood of the head which is otherwise so hard to catch in words. 
The lively gaiety of the hairdress with its ribbons, the markedly simple 
elegance of the dress, the blend of ladylike dignity and girlish, almost 
coquettish, pleasure in veils and ribbons are all contained in the Italian 
vezzoso, a word which glistens in a hundred brilliant facets. And this is 
not enough: grazia grandissima e leggiadria, Vasari adds, completing the 
picture with a few more adroit strokes of the pen. Graceful, fresh beauty 
is certainly the quintessence of this head. 

Artistic qualities, human qualities we can read easily in the relief. That 
would be all that matters if curiosity did not urge us to ask: who is she 
that is represented, for whom and what purpose was this relief carved? It 
certainly was hanging, framed in a carved and gilded frame, enhanced itself 
by slight touches of gold, and lost, in the dress and in the diadem on the 
wall of some private house, perhaps, but not necessarily, in the chapel. It 
is not a simple portrait of the daughter of one of the powerful families, of 

“The relief has been traditionally ascribed to Donatello. Thus we find it still reproduced in 
P. Schubring, Donatello (Klassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart, 1907, pp. 177, 202, though it is included 
among the erroneous attributions and even doubted as to its authenticity, an opinion which Schub- 
ring later revoked. An early suggestion for the attribution to Desiderio, probably first suggested 
by W. v. Bode and generally accepted for some time already, was made in C. da Prato, Desiderio 
da Settignano e diverse Opere sue, Firenze, 1870, p. 46. Among the more recent literature must 
be mentioned E. Maclagan, Catalogue of the Exhibition of Italian Sculpture, Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 1913, no. 42. P. Schubring, Die Italienische Plastik des Quattrocento, Berlin, Neubabelsberg, 


1915, 123. A pamphlet edited by the Toledo Museum of Art, 1939: Desiderio da Settignano, St. 
Cecilia. (Four pages with a careful description and characterization and a beautiful photograph.) 
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which we have a number still left, among them the beautiful relief by 
Desiderio in the collection of Edsel Ford.” The halo indicates that if the 
features of a living person are here cast into the stone, it has been done 
with the intention of representing the girl in the garb of her patron saint. 
That was a Florentine custom to which we owe for instance most of the 
charming busts of the young S. John from the Quattrocento” and many 
other works of art. Who the girl was, to which family she belonged, we 
cannot guess, and neither can we determine the name of her Saint. Desi- 
derio has neglected to give us any indication which might help solve the 
puzzle, perhaps intentionally in order to avoid detracting from the likeness. 
The relatives and friends would have known anyhow. Tradition has given 
to the relief the name of S. Cecily. It is as good a name as any, as long as 
we do not know better, though we must keep in mind that no document 
and no symbol warrants for its correctness. It is, however, scarcely justified 
if one has recently thought to recognize the Virgin of the Annunciation in 
the relief. The only special feature of the head, the diadem in the hair, 
speaks clearly against it. For the Virgin when she stood in humility before 
the Messenger of the Lord, this ornament would have been inappropriate.” 
It is the Archangel Gabriel who wears it sometimes in this scene, as for 
instance in the famous marble group from the early Quattrocento in the 
Opera del Duomo in Florence. In antiquity it was a prerogative of rulers 
and nobles, in heaven and on earth, for instance, of the highest goddesses, 
Juno and Venus”, of the patrician ladies and empresses of Rome.” In 
Byzantium and since the thirteenth century in Italy, the angelic host of 
Heaven wear it. And frequently it enhances the majesty of the personifi- 
cations of the Christian virtues, for instance, in Giotto’s frescoes in Padua, 
or in Luca della Robbia’s medallions in the Chapel of the Cardinal of Por- 
tugal. Any of the numerous girls who suffered martyrdom in the early 
centuries of Christianity can be expected to wear this ornament. 

There are two secure points in Desiderio’s career, the date for the Mar- 
zuppini monument of S$. Croce**, which must have been begun after 1455, 
the year in which the Chancellor died, and the date of the tabernacle in S. 

*Cf. ART IN America, Vol. 26, No. 2, April, 1938, p. 74. 


*Cf. Wackernagel, Der Lebensraum des Kiinstlers in der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1938, 102. 

“At least for this period. The mosaics of Sixtus III (432-440) on the triumphal arch of S. 
Maria Maggiore show the Virgin with Diadem and in richest attire. (Wulff, Altchristliche und 
byzantinische Kunst, Potsdam, 1914, I, 332, pl. XX). But this seems to be an exception. 

*For instance, Juno Ludovisi, Venus of Capua. 

*For instance, Plotina, Otacilia, as seen in coins and busts. 

For these and many of the following works we may refer to Clarence Kennedy’s wonderful 
publications of new and masterly photographs. 
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Lorenzo, which was finished in 1461." Even though these two works are 
very close together in time, there seems to be considerable difference be- 
tween them. Desiderio’s style seems to have developed from a certain abrupt 
sharpness and crispness, from an almost archaic economy of means, towards 
a more pleasing softness, towards a greater richness in movement, in detail, 
in fine transitions, towards a more mature fluency of expression. One can 
compare for example the draperies of the two angels standing at the sides 
of the tabernacle with any piece of drapery in the tomb, or the putti in the 
lunette, with those bearing the coat of arms of the Marzuppini. Presumably 
in his latest years, after the tabernacle, belongs the exquisite, refined style of 
the Madonna in Turin” and of S. Jerome in the Widener Collection®, not to 
forget the wood statue of S$. Magdalen in S. Trinita, which the artist left 
unfinished at his death. It is hard to fit the other sculptures which must 
be attributed to the master into this meager outline.“ If I try here to assign 
a place to the relief in Toledo, I am conscious of the fact that I cannot 
do much more than show that it seems to fit into a certain phase of the 
development of the artist. The final word in this matter must be left to 
a more expert connoisseur of the subject, whose book on Desiderio we 
may hope to see some day. 

It is hard to choose favorites among Desiderio’s works; one seems as 
perfect as another. And yet, there was a point in that short development, 
a moment of transition, when one style changed into another, which seems 
to hold more of Desiderio’s perfections than any other. The archaic-looking 
harshness has mellowed; true, conscious elegance still tempers the beginning 
tendency toward sweetness and overflowing richness of details and nuances. 
The relief of S. Cecily and the Panciatichi Madonna in the Bargello appear 
to be the most beautiful products of this fortunate moment. They seem 
to stand halfway between the Marzuppini tomb and the tabernacle in S. 
Lorenzo, and they have little in common indeed with the almost luxuriant 
refinement of Desiderio’s latest works. 

The classical character of the head of S. Cecily has been spoken of. That 


“W. Paatz, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, IV, 1933, 140. I do not know 
on the basis of what evidence Clarence Kennedy pushes the beginning of the work on the tabernacle 
as far back as 1450. To me the style of the whole work looks very consistent and definitely much 
further developed than that of the Marzuppini tomb. 


Tt goes without saying that I cannot accept the attribution of this and other reliefs to Francesco 
di Simone, proposed by Liphart, Gazette des Beaux Arts, I, 1924, 1. 

“Francesco di Giorgio Martini can scarcely be credited with this relief, as Valentiner, Art News, 
XXVI, 1928, April 14, 24-27, suggests. 

“When Neri di Bicci mentions in 1461 in his ricordi a marble Madonna by Desiderio, it cannot 
mean much to us, since he does not give any precise indications, and we are incapable of telling 
which, if any, of the Madonnas preserved it was. 
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is a good observation, based not only on the presence of such external 
features as the classic diadem and the plain, unadorned garment, but on 
the whole tenor of the relief. Where else do we encounter in Desiderio’s 
ceuvre such clarity and harmony of lines? Perhaps in the Panciatichi Ma- 
donna, where we find also the intelligent balancing of the detail with the 
main lines of the composition, the careful calculation of the effect of a 
curve, of an angle, the masterly spacing of the single motives, for instance 
of the drapery. The two angels holding the wreath over the arch of the 
Marzuppini monument have a strangely classical character, as have many 
of the decorative motives of the sarcophagus and the architecture; but 
how coarse they are, how superficially they try to imitate antiquity! De- 
siderio had to go through this phase before he could really think in classic 
terms, as he does in the relief of S. Cecily. On the other hand, nobody 
can speak any more about classicism in the face of the almost baroque 
richness and complexity of Desiderio’s later works, starting with the S. 
Lorenzo tabernacle. The analytical and disintegrating style of the aged 
Donatello has left its traces here. We are overwhelmed with information, 
with movement, with expression, even sometimes with too much sweetness, 
as in the Turin Madonna, but the clarity is definitely gone. 

I do not want to follow up these general suggestions with an analysis 
of details which might clarify all kinds of minor points, but which could 
scarcely alter my interpretation of the general character of the relief of 
S. Cecily. The preceding pages have been written, not so much with the 
intention to prove some perhaps irrelevant historical fact such as a new 
dating, but as an attempt to assign to an important work of art —or to 
two works, if we remember the relief by Luca della Robbia — a proper 
place in the changing and growing microcosm of the artist’s mind. 


AN AUSTRIAN PANEL IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
By Mitiarp Mess 


The Italian paintings in the Arabella Huntington Memorial Collection 
of the Huntington Library are well known to students of the history of art.’ 
There is, however, one early panel in the collection which is not Italian 
and which, though superior in quality to many of the Italian primitives, 
has never been published (Fig. 1). The obscurity in which the panel has 


*This paper was read before the College Art Association of America in September, 1939. An 
outline of it was published in The Art News, September 16, 1939, p.8 and frontispiece. 
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been left is not surprising in view of the fate of the paintings to which it is 
related. For those paintings, Austrian of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury’, and still preserved, with few exceptions, in that country, have only 
within recent years been studied or even reproduced, despite the existence 
in Vienna of one of the oldest and best schools of the history of art. 

The Huntington panel is small, only twelve inches high and thirteen 
long.’ It represents the Way to Calvary, with all the pathetic drama that 
was developed in Italian painting of the Trecento and then transmitted to 
the North. Christ, in the midst of a closely packed crowd, is pushed and 
pulled along the Way. Encircled by menacing gestures and glances, and 
burdened with a heavy Cross, He turns His head slowly and sadly back 
towards the grieving Virgin. He is held apart from her, however, by the 
violent action of the man between them. The tension and density of the 
lower half of the painting is carried upward over the gold ground by means 
of the lances and flag of the soldiers, and by the Cross and the ladder. The 
ladder is not very commonly represented in this scene, although it is intro- 
duced, probably for the same reason as in the Huntington panel, in Barna’s 
S. Gimignano fresco, which is, as a whole, the Huntington painting’s closest 
extant antecedent. 

Peculiar apparently to the Huntington panel is the composition of the 
central group of figures. There is a gap in the procession which, together 
with other characters of the design, isolates the sorrowful Christ and gives 
Him more than usual prominence. In this respect the painting shows devo- 
tional tendencies, which had appeared already in the fourteenth century 
and had led even to the representation of the single figure of Christ carrying 
the Cross (e. g., Barna, Frick Collection). But while Christ in the Hunt- 
ington panel is relatively detached from the surrounding crowd, he is, at the 
same time, related, in a complex though lucid manner, to the two soldiers 
behind Him. The heads of Christ and the two soldiers are turned towards 
one another, their glances tend to converge and form a centripetal pattern. 
Their arms and hands, however, are flung radially in opposite directions, 
developing a centrifugal design around the centripetal one. The three fig- 
ures involved in these contrasting movements are then enclosed and bound 
together by the vertical and horizontal members of the Cross. The arms of 
the man who pushes Christ repeat, at a different angle, the lines of the 


In the Huntington Gallery and in the handbook the painting is called “Flemish, 16th Century.” 
Cf. The Huntington Library, Art Collections, A Preliminary Handbook, San Marino, 1937, p. 51. 
*The surface of the painting is fairly well preserved, but it is somewhat rubbed, and some 


— has been done, especially noticeable in the head of the man at the extreme right of 
the panel. 
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Cross; the arm of the other man, bent at the elbow, tends to parallel both 
the upright and the crossbar. The central group, furthermore, while exhib- 
iting these internal relationships, contains forms which contribute to the 
progression, from left to right, of the entire company. These forms include, 
among others, the horizontal forearm of Christ, the two ropes, and the 
unusual elliptical halo, whose greatest diameter is also horizontal. The 
extraordinary formality of the design, the clarity of the organization, and 
the torsion and contraposto of several of the figures, strongly suggest an 
Italian — probably Sienese — prototype.* 

The Huntington panel is closely related, in iconography and design, to 
several Austrian representations of the Way to Calvary, one in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at Vienna by a master whose name was probably Hans 
von Tuebingen (Fig. 2), another by the same painter in a private collec- 
tion in Linz (Fig. 3), and a third by a follower of this master in the Stifts- 
galerie, St. Lambrecht (Fig. 4).° Furthermore, one or another of the ele- 
ments of this design persist in later Austrian paintings of the subject.° 

It is clear, however, that the Huntington panel was not painted by Hans 
von Tuebingen or any of his followers. The forms of Hans are emphati- 


“Beyond such forms as the large crowd and the sorrowful Virgin, ultimately Italian in origin, 
prototypes for any one of the single figures can be found in 14th century Italian, and even in 
some instances late 14th century Northern, painting. But so far as I know, no painting that has 
come down to us combines the several figures in the same way as the Huntington panel. The 
soldier with his back turned to the spectator, drawing Christ with a rope, can be traced to Sienese 
art, to, for example, Barna’s fresco in S. Gimignano. This same figure appears in the late 14th 
century, in France in the Parement de Narbonne and in the Way to Calvary on parchment in the 
Louvre painted by the chiefmaster (Jacquemart de Hesdin?) of the Brussels Hours (Beenken, 
in Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch, N. F. I1/III, 1933/4, p. 216 note 41, has already observed the 
close relationship of the Louvre painting and the Brussels Hours). The man menacing Christ 
with upraised arm is found in Ducciesque paintings (for ex., by Ugolino da Siena in the 
National Gallery, London), and in numerous later Italian and Northern works. The man who 
pushes Christ with his left arm while extending the other, with open hand downwards, is perhaps 
Italian in origin also, though I do not know any early example. For gestures somewhat similar 
cf.: Romagnole panel in Munich (Van Marle, Development of the Italian Schools, IV, fig. 140) ; 
14th century ivories (Koechlin, Ivoires gothiques, pls. 51 and 56); German panels of c. 1375 in 
the Wallraf-Richartz Museum and in the church at Netze (Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, 
figs. 159-161). In the Huntington panel this man performs the function, not only of pushing Christ, 
but also of holding back the Virgin. The latter action is usually carried out by a soldier who faces 
the Virgin (especially in Simone Martini’s Way to Calvary and in a long series of paintings 
influenced by one of his designs). It should be observed also, as an index of Italian influence, 
that S. P. R. appears on the flag in the Huntington panel. 

°Cf. K. Oettinger, Hans von Tuebingen und seine Schule, Berlin, 1938, pp. 18, 19, 27, 28. 
Oettinger’s excellent monograph has clarified to a great extent the history of early Austrian 
panel painting, a field which, though intensively explored during the past ten years, had never 
been studied very systematically (with possibly the exception of Paecht’s analysis of the succes- 
sive stylistic phases of 15th century painting in Austria — Oesterreichische Tafelmalereit der Gotik, 
Augsburg, 1929— which was accompanied, however, by errors in the grouping of the early 
paintings, and by very doubtful localizations). Oecttinger’s identification of the author “Johan” 
of a group of paintings with the Hans von Tuebingen mentioned in documents is supported by 
much evidence, but is not absolutely conclusive, and I therefore adopt the name Hans von Tue- 
bingen with some qualification. 

*Paintings in the Landesmuseum, Troppau, by a follower of Hans (Oettinger, of. cit., pl. 31) ; 
Pfarrhof St. Moritz, Augsburg (Oettinger, of. cit. pl. 60); Museum, Vienna, by the Master of 
Laufen (Baldass, Oesterreichische Tafelmalerei der Spaetgotik, Vienna, 1934, p. 46). 
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Fic. 4 FOLLOWER OF HANS VON TUEBINGEN: Way TO CALVARY Fic. 1 MASTER OF THE PRESENTATION: WAY TO CALVARY 
Stiftsyalerie, St. Lambrecht The H. E. Huntington Gallery, San Marino, California 
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cally substantial, block-like, their movement forceful and spasmodic. His 
designs contain strong accents, contrasting actions, broken rhythms and 
sudden changes of direction; and his stories consist to a great extent of 
physical interaction. The style of the author of the Huntington panel, on 
the other hand, is distinguished by formality of design, confluent rhythmi- 
cal movements, a sensitive, gliding line, and a subtle, gracefully restrained 
pathetic feeling. This is the style of the Master of the Presentation, known 
to us in a small group of works which includes two examples of the Pres- 
entation in the Temple, one in the Vienna Museum and the other in Klos- 
terneuburg.’ The paintings of the Master of the Presentation are usually 
dated in the second quarter of the century, and he is believed by some 
scholars to have been active chiefly in Vienna, because of the provenance 
of his paintings and his influence on a number of Viennese painters, espe- 
cially the Master of the Albrechtsaltar. Certain works by him, an Epiphany 
in Wiener Neustadt and the Presentation in Vienna (Fig. 6), probably 
painted early in his career, share with the Huntington panel, beyond the 
qualities mentioned above, similar facial types and deep glowing colors: 
wine red, red brown, deep blue and green. 

The panel in California throws new light on the style and historical 
position of the Master of the Presentation. It reveals capacities (not dimin- 
ished by the assumption of an Italian model) for richness of design, for 
variety of posture, for figure construction and tridimensional movement 
which could hardly be suspected from his other early works, and certainly 
not from the curiously dry paintings in Klosterneuburg*, which are usually 
believed to be late works and which show a conventionalization of the style 
of the Wiener Neustadt and Vienna panels. The Huntington painting, 
furthermore, raises questions about the adequacy of the common concep- 
tion of the relationship of the Master of the Presentation and Hans von 
Tuebingen. . For, as mentioned above, two representations of the Way to 
Calvary by Hans, and one by a follower, resemble, in one way or another, 


"The style of the Master of the Presentation was first distinguished by Suida (Oesterreichs 
Malerei in der Zeit Ernst des Eisernen und Koenig Albrecht II, Vienna, 1926, p. 21-24) and his 
construction has rightly won general acceptance, though a few scholars maintain that the Master 
of the Presentation is identical with Hans von Tuebingen (cf. for example, Paecht, of. cit., p. 69). 
Suida and some other students surmise that the Master of the Presentation and the painter whom 
Oettinger identifies with Hans von Tuebingen were active in Styria rather than in Vienna and 
Wiener-Neustadt. 

The usual inclusion among the works of the Master of the Presentation of the Annunciation 
to Anna in the Vienna Museum (Oéettinger, of. cit., pl. 46a) seems to me very questionable, even 
though it was originally painted on the back of the Vienna Presentation itself. The style of the 
Annunciation is that of a follower, with many resemblances to the early work of Hans von 
Tuebingen. Furthermore, the attribution of the Man of Sorrows in Berlin (fig. 5) to the Master 
of the Presentation seems to me to present some problems. I am unable to reach a judgment in 
this question, however, because I have not seen the painting recently, and also because its condi- 


tion is poor. °Cf. Oettinger, of. cit., pls. 48-51. 
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the Huntington panel. The Vienna Way to Calvary, usually believed to 
be the earliest example of the subject by Hans and dated around 1430 
(Fig. 2)°, shows a similar posture for Christ, for the man immediately 
behind Him, and for the soldier drawing Him along by a rope. It includes 
also the bare-headed young man who carries the ladder, and a similar series 
of heads at the extreme right. The soldier who pushes Christ in the Hunt- 
ington Way to Calvary has been omitted in the Vienna panel, probably 
because the latter is very much narrower in proportion to its height. Even 
so, the omission produces a kind of gap in the design. This figure is, how- 
ever, introduced in the second Way to Calvary by Hans, at Linz, dated 
around the middle of the century (Fig. 3).*° But whereas in this respect 
(and in format also) the painting in Linz comes closer than the one in 
Vienna to the Huntington panel, it departs from it in other ways. The 
soldier behind Christ now aims a spear at Him, the soldier at right carries a 
sword, and the man who supported the ladder on one shoulder in the other 
works now carries it on both shoulders, his head thrust between the rungs. 

Closest of all to the Huntington panel is the Way to Calvary by a fol- 
lower of Hans von Tuebingen in St. Lambrecht (Fig. 4). It contains every 
figure of the Huntington painting in almost identical posture. 

What, then, is the nature of the relationship of the Huntington panel 
to these three works? The painting in St. Lambrecht, the poorest of all in 
quality, is a rather clumsy copy either of it or of another painting, now 
lost, almost exactly like it. Could this hypothetical lost painting have been 
a work of Hans von Tuebingen, which the author of the Huntington paint- 
ing imitated also? Neither of the two extant representations of the Way 
to Calvary by Hans, which resemble the Huntington or St. Lambrecht 
design in one way or another, show him capable of a combination of all 
the crucial figures in the manner of the Huntington panel. No work in 
the ceuvre of Hans can present a parallel to the rhythmical pattern of the 
three central figures in the painting in California. Comparison of any one 
of these figures, or the soldier who pulls Christ, with corresponding figures 
in the paintings by Hans reveals in the latter, in each instance, an inferior 
draughtsmanship with respect to human structure, and a loss of tri-dimen- 
sional axial movement. When the posture of a figure varies from the cor- 
responding one in the Huntington panel, it is sometimes anomalous, as in 

*Oettinger, of. cit., p. 21. 
*“Oettinger, loc. cit. Benesch, on the other hand, dates the panel around 1420 (Jahrbuch der 
Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, N. F. IV, p. 164), earlier, then, than the Vienna example. Baldass 


(Cicerone, XXI, 1929, p. 68ff.; Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Sammlungen, N. F. IV, p. 193; Kirchen- 
kunst, VI, 1934, p. 104) proposes the same sequence as Oettinger. 
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Fic. 6 MASTER OF THE PRESENTATION: PRESENTATION Fic. 5 MASTER OF THE PRESENTATION: MAN OF SORROWS 
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the Vienna painting, where the position of the legs of the soldier who pulls 
Christ is reversed." The posture which results cannot be achieved by a 
normal human being. 

The panel by the Master of the Presentation is, furthermore, much more 
Italianate than any of the other representations of the Way to Calvary or 
than any other work by Hans von Tuebingen. This fact is in itself evidence 
of its priority to any assumed work by Hans, since the prototype for the 
composition was certainly Italian. The assimilation of Sienese style in the 
Huntington panel surpasses in extent and depth almost any other Northern 
painting of the early fifteenth century. And in this respect it is interesting 
to observe that Christ, though bearing a heavy Cross, moves erect and 
majestic, in the manner of Italian art of this period, which prefers to express 
suffering by tension rather than by collapse. Christ is bent under the weight 
of the Cross a little more in each of the successive representations by Hans 
von Tuebingen, and in later Austrian, as in all German art, he often falls 
to the ground.” 

If the prototype for the several representations of the Way to Calvary 
cannot, as we have shown, be attributed to Hans von Tuebingen”, is it not 
possible that there existed an Italian painting from which Hans von Tue- 
bingen, as well as the Master of the Presentation, borrowed directly? This 
conjecture gathers some support from the fact that the paintings by Hans 
contain two forms which are frequently present in Trecento representations 
of the scene, but which are missing in the Huntington panel: the city gate 
and the two thieves. It is significant, however, that the painting by a fol- 
lower of Hans in St. Lambrecht, which is evidently a pretty literal copy of 
the prototype, does not include the thieves, whereas Hans von Tuebingen, 
who does represent them, changes the composition of the model in several 
other respects also.* The introduction of the thieves, moreover, leads to a 
higher terracing of the figure composition which renders it less, rather than 
more, like an Italian design. Furthermore, the city gate and adjacent 





troduced. Baldass (Kirchenkunst, V1, 1934, p. 104) claims that the posture of the soldier in the 
Vienna painting by Hans is derived from the boy in the lower right corner of Simone Martini’s 
Louvre panel, and that the soldier in the Linz panel represents a reworking of this motive. 
, "Cf., for example, the Way to Calvary in the Schottenstift, Vienna, of 1469 (Paecht, of. cit., 
3 fig. 21a). The tendency towards collapse is apparent in the North already in the late 14th cen- 
3 tury, and it is interesting to see that, even in the Way to Calvary in the Brussels Hours of 
[ the Duc de Berry, which follows an Italian design in most respects, Christ is bent under the cross. 
. *Benesch (Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Sammlungen, N. F. Il, p. 69) sensed the probability of a 
A prototype for the St. Lambrecht panel outside the work of Hans, and probably Italian. He referred, 
4 as I do, to Barna’s fresco in S. Gimignano. 

“Several motifs peculiar to the representations of the Way to Calvary by Hans do not appear, 
so far as I know, in Italian painting. Thus the rope, which in the Huntington panel is pulled 
by the hand of the soldier as in Barna’s fresco, is, in Hans’ works, tied to the soldier’s arm or wrist. 


| 
£ “In the later Linz panel by Hans, the posture of the soldier in the Huntington panel is in- 
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building in the earlier panel by Hans at Vienna, while not present in the 
Huntington panel, are to be found in another work attributed to the Mas 
ter of the Presentation, a Man of Sorrows in Berlin (Fig. 5). The archi- 
tectural shapes in the two works are similar, and, more important, they 
are painted in a similar way, with a subtle gradation of values in compara: 
tively broad, unbroken planes, which are characteristic of the Master of 
the Presentation.” 

The Master of the Presentation, then, and not an Italian painting, is 
probably the source of the specific architectural form, if not the iconog- 
raphy, of the city gate in Hans’ Way to Calvary. For the above reasons, 
among others, the hypothesis of the existence of an Italian Way to Calvary 
almost exactly like the Huntington one and accessible also to Hans von 
Tuebingen is not at all necessary or convincing. The simplest conclusion, 
supported also by the most evidence, is that the Huntington panel is the 
source of the others, and therefore the earliest. 

The Master of the Presentation has always been considered either a fol- 
lower of Hans von Tuebingen’** or a contemporary under his influence.” 
Oettinger, who has studied this question most carefully”, believes that both 
Hans and the Master of the Presentation were pupils of the Master of the 
Vienna Adoration, and that since the Master of the Presentation owed 
much to Hans, he probably followed Hans to Wiener Neustadt in the 
late twenties and became an associate in his workshop. Later he moved to 
Vienna to establish his own business. The study of the relationship of the 
several examples of the Way to Calvary seems to me to raise some question 
about these views. There can be no doubt about the many similarities — 
in figure construction, facial types, and so forth — between the two paint- 
ers. Indeed, they resemble one another more than they do their supposed 
master (the painter of the Vienna Adoration of the Child). But it is not 
at all clear that Hans was the formative painter in these respects, and the 
Master of the Presentation the follower. We have already seen the depend- 
ence of Hans upon the latter in the representation of the Way to Calvary. 
Furthermore, certain figures in the Vienna Crucifixion and in a painting 
of the same subject by a follower of Hans likewise suggest a derivation 


*The Berlin panel is not necessarily the specific source of this motif, but at least it shows that 
these architectural forms were current in the style of the Master of the Presentation. Oettinger, 
on the other hand (of. cit., p. 53-54), derives the Berlin architecture from that of the votive panel 
by Hans in St. Lambrecht. ‘This seems to me, for the reasons suggested above, unlikely. 

“Benesch, Die Gemaeldesammlung des Stiftlichen Museums, Klosterneuburg, (n. d.), p. 46, and 
Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Sammlungen, N. F. IV, p. 163; Garzarolli von Thurnlackh, in Fest- 
schrift fuer E. W. Braun, Augsburg, 1931, p. 52. 

“Oettinger, op. cit., p. 50-54; Baldass, Cicerone, XXI, 1929, p. 70. More recently, Baldass in- 
clines to the belief that the Master of the Presentation was a little older than Hans (Oesterrei- 
chisches Tafelmalerei der Spaetgotik, Vienna, 1934, p. 7 and 23). *Oettinger, loc. cit. 
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from the Master of the Presentation.”® The style of this painter seems to 
me the earlier from the viewpoint of the general historical succession of 
styles. It represents more deeply the “weiche stil.” It shows extensive assim- 
ilations of Italian art, upon the basis of which — at least in part — the new 
“schwere stil” of Hans was developed. There is nowhere in the work of 
Hans any evidence of direct contact with Italian art, and, moreover, only 
his later painting (Way to Calvary at Linz) shows a relatively full under- 
standing of the Italian forms which were introduced into the early work 
of the Master of the Presentation. The Master of the Presentation may 
not have been much older than Hans and his later style may possibly have 
been influenced by Hans, but he did, in turn, contribute very considerably 
to the formation of Hans’ style. His early works, including the Huntington 
panel, should be drawn back from the late twenties or early ‘thirties, where 
they are often dated”’, to the beginning of the “twenties at least. 


*Cf. St. John in the Vienna crucifixion with the Virgin in the Huntington panel. In the Cruci- 
fixion by a follower of Hans in a private collection (Oettinger, of. cit., pl. 18) the face and figure 
of the soldier adoring Christ with clasped hands suggests a model in the work of the Master of 
the Presentation. 

*Garzarolli von Thurnlackh, Malerei und Skulptur aus Stetermark, Vienna, 1936, p. 17; Oet- 


tinger, op. cit., p. 54. 


PICASSO: FORTY YEARS OF HIS ART 


In a brief review of a show of the magnitude of the tremendous Picasso retrospec- 
tive, at the Museum of Modern Art, there is no point in cataloguing and describing the 
works included. It is enough to say that all of Picasso’s art can be followed in detail, 
that practically all of his “key” pictures can be viewed in a setting which shows us out 
of what they come and to what they lead, and that the exhibition as a whole (and espe- 
cially the Guernica) has been magnificently hung. Let us hope that we need no longer 
discuss whether Picasso’s work is to be “accepted” or “rejected”; it is there, the mag- 
nificent work of a master who represents his age in many of its finest and many of its 
most disquieting aspects. 

Picasso and his art present an obvious problem: In what sense are his various periods 
and their different styles the work of one man; in other words, does Picasso have an 
artistic personality as this has been understood by the connoisseur of older art; can we 
see the same hand throughout all his oeuvre? He has been described as romantic, senti- 
mental, intellectual, constructive, abstract, surrealist, expressionist; in all this are there 
any constants? 

Picasso has often been called a searcher and an investigator; he objects to this, saying 
that he paints not what he seeks but what he finds, while mentioning also the “sum of 
destructions” which constitute his art. Yet these two points of view are only different 
ways of looking at an art, one of whose main qualities is a constant spirit of torment, 
a constant feeling not that the individual work is incomplete, but that its import and 
its expression are bursting the bounds of its form. The particular deformations (whose 
sequence within a single period results in a “destruction” of the natural object), the 
special kinds of composition by which this feeling is conveyed cannot be analyzed at 
length here. We can only mention one, that Picasso’s pictures tend to fill and overfill 
their frames, to touch their borders at all possible points after the fashion of a Roman- 
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esque relief or a sixteenth century mannerist painting. This is a characteristic even of 
his “classical” period. Another way of describing this quality is to say that Picasso is 
one of the few modern painters who have been equally occupied with the formal and 
expressive sides of his art. Some, like the extreme abstract painters, are interested in 
form alone, though that form carries a diluted and generalized content. Others are 
interested only in content, and their formal qualities are reduced to an agglomeration 
of technical reminiscences. Occasionally a Matisse merges the two indistinguishably into 
a continuing style and is satisfied with a limited perfection. But Picasso has always tried 
to preserve the full power of both form and content, and though one is sometimes sub- 
merged, neither is ever completely obliterated. Picasso may, therefore, be called an 
expressionist, if this relative term be understood with reference to the dominant French 
interest in formal construction, rather than the German Briicke and Blaue Reiter. 

Without innumerable examples and demonstrations such a statement must appear 
subjective, and must largely be taken on faith. Yet I think that if one keeps in mind 
certain facts concerning the cadre of Picasso’s activity which presently will be men- 
tioned, it goes far towards explaining the continual and disturbing succession of his 
styles. These recurring revolutions are an attempt to avoid the development of a man- 
ner, of a style, of a formula, which would destroy the struggling balance between form 
and expression. If one asks why such drastic changes are necessary, two reasons may 
be given: In the first place, like all modern artists, Picasso is heir to such a fund of 
technical knowledge and to such a wide acquaintance with historical styles that direct, 
unallusive statement has become peculiarly difficult, and he finds it doubly hard and 
doubly important to avoid banality and repetition. Secondly, Picasso, in common with 
other contemporary artists, has been denied a tradition within which to work. As he 
points out in his own statements, he has to draw his subjects from his own experience, 
painting, as he says, the things he personally likes and dislikes. Given neither ordered 
subjects nor general ideal which is external to him and which he can take for granted, 
the modern artist must literally go through difficult contortions in order to express 
things drawn entirely from himself. It is thus that we must understand the “metamor- 
phoses” and the “sum of destructions” of the natural object by which Picasso describes 
the creation of a picture. (He is of course more than ordinarily interested and aware 
of this process, and his interest has been increased by the value given to anything, how- 
ever incomplete, that comes from his hand.) It is thus inevitable that an expression 
should seem to him to be already exhausted when it is still mysterious to others, and so 
a “period” lasts for a very short time. And paradoxically, it accounts for the recurrent 
purely decorative tendency of his art. 

Something of this situation is evident in what may be considered Picasso’s two 
“public” statements. The “Dreams and Lies of Franco” uses a style which Picasso 
developed for the expression of his own personal emotions to say something about events 
which are independent of him. For this reason it becomes doubly difficult to decipher, 
and fails at least in respect of its purpose as a public message. In the Guernica, which 
here can be seen better than in its original place in the Spanish pavilion, this difficulty 
has to a major degree been overcome and the mural’s significance and emotional mean- 
ing are clear. Yet even here the full import of the women rushing out of their houses, 
and the reason and purpose of their stylization can be fully understood only by refer- 
ring to earlier paintings and studies in which this symbol is used. This is one of the few 
modern murals which keeps its scale throughout, and it is in grisaille because in color 
its impact would have been bearable only at a tremendous distance. 

These considerations lead us to Picasso’s position as the leader of a school. What 
has been said should point to the fact that, whatever his stature as an artist, his art, 
arising from an extreme sensibility, and concerned with the expression of that sensi- 
bility, lends itself ill to the establishment of a following. Just because his painting con- 
sists so largely of the “transformations” of which he speaks, changes which are as much 
psychological as formal, another artist cannot begin at the point at which Picasso ends. 

— RoBERT J. GOLDWATER 
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FIG. 1 


SALERNO DI Coppo: St. FRANCIS AND A MONK 
Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 
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